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lar to those who have some taste for antiquarian researches, 
but it abounds in interesting matter also for the general student. 
Its publication here is a matter of good omen for the cultivated 
taste and sober judgment of the purchasers of books ; and the 
augury will be fulfilled, if the speedy sale of the entire edi- 
tion shall reward the publishers for their liberal and praise- 
worthy undertaking. 



5 — Psychology, or a View of the Human Soul ; including An- 
thropology. Adapted for the Use of Colleges. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Rauch, D. P., Late President of Mar- 
shall College, Pennsylvania. Second Edition, Revis- 
ed and Improved. New York : M. W. Dodd. 8vo. 
pp. 401. 

Dr. Rauch's treatise bears the marks of much reading and 
deep reflection. His subject required him to pass over much' 
ground, and the limits of the work obliged him to condense his 
materials within small compass. But the task has been exe- 
cuted without hurry or carelessness, and every part of the 
book shows the well trained habits of the thorough student, and 
the earnest inquirer after truth. It is a more readable book, 
than one would expect from the title and the nature of the sub- 
ject. A German by birth and education, the writer's early 
studies took a direction with which few persons in this country 
are familiar, and consequently the borrowed speculations, no 
less than those which are original, and the merely illustrative 
matter, contain much, that is novel and interesting to English 
readers. This remark applies particularly to the first part of 
the volume, which treats of Anthropology, or the science of 
man as affected only by external influences. The researches 
of German naturalists have thrown much light on the physical 
history of mankind, and the partial account of their labors was 
to us both new and curious. Dr. Rauch had acquired extra- 
ordinary command over the resources of our language, and it 
requires a critical eye to detect here and there traces of the 
foreigner's pen. We cannot say much for the order in which 
the materials are arranged ; there is a frequent jumbling to- 
gether of topics, and the reader is often perplexed in the at- 
tempt to follow the main course of remark through a mass of 
subsidiary and illustrative matter. 

The latter part of the volume, relating entirely to psycholo- 
gy, contains what are evidently the writer's favorite specula- 
tions. The treatise is imperfect, of course, for the space was 
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far too narrow for a full consideration of a subject, which em- 
braces so many disputed points, and branches out into such 
endless ramifications. But the work is judiciously executed, 
as far as it goes, manifesting neither a slavish adoption of 
other men's opinions, nor a hasty endeavour to propound new 
views and-original theories. The writer confesses his obliga- 
tions to several of the less distinguished metaphysicians of his 
own country, and has evidently derived some assistance from 
the study of English philosophy. On the foundation thus ob- 
tained, he has erected his own structure with careful industry 
and good success. Though not well suited for use as a manual 
of instruction, there are few persons who may not derive en- 
tertainment and profit from a perusal of this work. We should 
mention, that this second edition appears without the benefit of 
an entire revision by the author, who died while it was passing 
through the press. The preparations he had made to follow 
up this publication by several treatises on kindred topics, were 
left incomplete by his premature death. 



6. — The Lectures delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction, at Providence, (Rhode Island,) August, 1840 ; 
including the Journal of Proceedings, and a List of the 
Officers. Published under the Direction of the Board 
of Censors. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1841. 12mo. 
pp. 143. 

"The American Institute of Instruction," — we could wish 
that its founders had been less ambitious in selecting a title for 
the society, — has been an active and efficient agent of late 
years in directing public attention towards the academies and 
common schools of New England, and in originating and car- 
rying forward measures for their improvement and increase. 
Its annual meetings have contributed to keep up an esprit de 
corps in the body of instructors, and thereby to prevent the 
zeal of many from being chilled by a sense of isolation arising 
from the constant recurrence of rather monotonous duties with- 
in a contracted sphere of exertion. This is an incidental ad- 
vantage of such assemblages, it is true, their primary object 
being to secure for all the benefits of individual experience, 
and consequently to harmonize plans and to diffuse new and 
sound views respecting the general theory of education. 
Without undervaluing these general objects, we still attribute 
much importance to the extension of private intercourse, and 



